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basis for a peace of any kind, least of all for an enduring 
peace. That must be based upon justice and fairness 
and the common rights of mankind. 

We cannot take the word of the present rulers of 
Germany as a guarantee of anything that is to endure 
unless explicitly supported by such conclusive evidence 
of the will and purpose of the German people them- 
selves as the other peoples of the world would be justi- 
fied in accepting. Without such guarantees treaties of 
settlement, agreements for disarmament, covenants to 
set up arbitration in the place of force, territorial ad- 
justments, reconstitutions of small nations, if made with 
the German Government, no man, no nation, could now 
depend on. 

We must await some new evidence of the purposes of 
the great peoples of the Central Powers. God grant it 
may be given soon and in a way to restore the confi- 
dence of all peoples everywhere in the faith of nations 
and the possibility of a covenanted peace. 

Eobeet Lansing, 
Secretary of State of the 
United States of America. 



"CUMBER AND ENTANGLEMENTS" 

Limited Ideal; Lure of the Larger Ideal; 
Hope and the Great Strategy 

By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL* 

William Penn, whose name is far from unfamiliar 
to lovers of American history, tells among many 
things in his "Journal Written While Visiting Holland 
and Germany in 1677" of a visit which he and his party 
made to the court of the well-known and spiritually- 
minded German Princess Elizabeth and her friend, a 
countess, both of Herford in what was then known as 
Palatine of the Ehine, now Westphalia, and both known 
to be kindly disposed toward the Friends. 

"As we went to the door," he writes, "the Countess 
stepped before us and opened it for us, and as I passed 
out she looked upon me with a weighty countenance, and 
fetched a deep sigh, crying out, 'Oh, the cumber and 
entanglements of this vain world! They hinder all 
good.' Upon which I replied, looking her steadfastly in 
the face, 'Oh, come thou out of them, then!'" This 
command was subsequently, we have evidence for be- 
lieving, completely and beautifully obeyed. 

It is to the words "cumber and. entanglements" that 
one's attention is first attracted in this passage. For 
the outstanding fact of this, our present world situation 
seems to be that we are all hindered immeasurably by 
the "cumber and entanglements of this vain world." 

You have graciously asked me to speak to you Friends 
gathered at this beautiful Guilford College in this your 
two-hundred-twentieth North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 
I have accepted your kind invitation primarily be- 
cause, in the midst of the "cumber and entanglements" 
of this distressing time, I feel more profoundly than 
words can express the deep need of counsel in matters 
of the spirit, and of a baptism in the fine faiths and 
long-treasured hopes of men and women such as Friends 

•An address delivered before the 220th North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, Guilford College, N. C, August 8, 
1917. 



have always been known to be. I may add, what I 
firmly believe to be the truth, that the Friends never 
faced a greater opportunity or a more glorious privilege 
than they do today. 

In the presentation of my theme this afternoon may 
I ask you to let me speak of three things closest to my 
thought and feeling, matters which may be called, first, 
the tragedy of our limited ideal; second, the lure of a 
larger ideal; third, our hope and the great strategy. 

I. 

Tragedy of Our Limited Ideal. 

The great tragedy of today is that twenty-eight 
nations are lined up in battle array. Of the twenty- 
eight nations, seventeen are actually at war. An addi- 
tionally depressing fact is that all of the twenty-eight 
nations call themselves both civilized and religious. The 
picture of the last three years is not altogether inspir- 
ing for one who believes either in religion or in the 
organized processes of law and order. One year of 
Germany overrunning Belgium and northeastern France, 
herself then stopped at the Marne, threatened in Galicia 
and East Prussia, then losing all of her colonies except 
one in German East Africa, and finally slightly encour- 
aged by English failures at Gallipoli and in Mesopo- 
tamia — that is the year 1914-1915 of this war. A 
second year, and the Central Powers expelled Eussia 
from Poland and from portions of the Baltic provinces 
and from Galicia, while Serbia and Montenegro were 
totally overrun. The heroic stand of France at Verdun 
is the one bright spot for the Allies during that second 
year. Still another year presents a Eussian Revolution, 
the retreat of Germany on the West, the renewal of ruth- 
less submarine activities, and the entrance of America 
into the war. "Cumber and entanglements" enough, it 
will be agreed. 

And the world witnesses all this in spite of the fact 
that no one wants war. The nations have each and all 
declared themselves fighting, not that they want war, 
but that the world may have a permanent international 
peace. When President Wilson wrote, in December, 
1916, suggesting an expression of terms from the nations 
at war, the Entente reply of January 10, 1917, said : 
"That which they desire above all is to insure a peace 
upon the principles of liberty and justice." President 
Wilson, in his address before the joint session of the Iwo 
Houses of Congress on April 2, 1917, appealed to the 
conscience of the world. The one sentence most quoted 
from that address ir : "The world must be made safe for 
democracy." But there are other phrases and sentences 
in the address not less striking and encouraging. "We 
desire no conquest, no dominion," he said. Referring to 
his previous addresses, one before the Senate on the 
22d of January, 1917, one to the Congress February 3, 
and again to the Congress February 26, Mr. Wilson said 
further on that day in April that he still had exactly the 
same things in mind. His words were: "Our object 
now, as then, is to vindicate the principles of peace and 
justice in the life of the world as against selfish and 
autocratic power, and to set up among the really free 
and self-governed peoples of the world such a concert of 
purpose and of action as will henceforth ensure the ob- 
servance of those principles." Again he said: "We are 
at the beginning of an age in which it will be insisted 
that the same standards of conduct and of responsibility 
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for wrong done shall be observed among nations and 
their governments that are observed among the individ- 
ual citizens of civilized States." It was in that address 
that Mr. Wilson also used the fine phrases: "Partner- 
ship of democratic nations," "league of honor," "part- 
nership of opinion," "champions of the rights of man- 
kind." 

In the last paragraph of this great address, now al- 
ready a classic, we read : "We shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our hearts — for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit to author- 
ity to have a voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for the universal' 
dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make the 
world itself at last free." 

The Peace Eesolution supported by the Eeichstag, 
July 13, called attention to the speech from the throne 
on August 4, 1914, which said, "We are driven by no 
lust of conquest," and went on to say: "The Eeichstag 
labors for peace and mutual understanding and lasting 
reconciliation among the nations. . . . The Eeich- 
stag will energetically promote the creation of inter- 
national juridical organizations." 

In accepting the resignation of Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the Kaiser, speaking of the present German 
situation, . characterized it as "the most grievous times 
that have ever fallen to the lot of the German countries 
and peoples." Surely these words cannot be construed 
as a compliment to war. 

Dr. Michaelis, the new Chancellor, in his address 
to the Eeichstag on July 19, said: "Peace must offer 
the foundations of a lasting reconciliation of nations. 
It must, as expressed in your resolution, prevent the 
nations from being plunged into further enmity 
through economic blockade, and provide a safeguard 
that the league in the arms of our opponents does 
not develop into an economic offensive alliance 
against us." 

Again the Imperial Chancellor, speaking at an in- 
formal reception held in the Eeichstag Building, 
August 4, anniversary of the opening of the. Im- 
perial Parliament by the Emperor on the fateful 
day three years before, said: "We are guaranteeing 
our children and grandchildren against the misfor- 
tune of a war like this. We will preserve the coun- 
try by a strong and wise peace." At the conclusion 
a telegram was sent to Emperor William expressing 
hope for an honorable peace. 

On the same day Lloyd George, Premier of Great 
Britain, speaking before a great gathering at Queen's 
Hall, London, said: "This generation must eliminate 
war from the tragedies of human life." And later, 
in the same address occurs this significant sentence : 
"The small nations must be as well protected and 
guarded as the big nations." 

The justly renowned Eussian writer, Leonid An- 
dreyev, has recently written: "The day is not dis- 
tant when the house of Hohenzollern will collapse 
and peace will be concluded by free people on terms 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. And after that 
day there will come more distant and still brighter 
days when all Europe, having purged itself clean 



of blood, will become one brotherhood, and, on the 
ruins of the old cities, monarchies, castes, and priv- 
ileges, there will be built a new and free humanity." 

Mr. Kerensky, chosen leader of the significant 
Eussian revolution, and who seems to possess some- 
thing of the genius of both Cavour and Napoleon, 
said in a recent address before the Council of Sol- 
diers' and Officers' Deputies of the Twelfth Army 
Corps at Eiga: "What the people want is peace for 
the entire world, and to that end we dedicate our 
strength." 

Senator John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, 
speaking before the Senate, July 14, probably voiced 
the major sentiment of America when he said: 
"Now we are in it, we have got to see it through — 
not only to a successful issue of this war, but, while 
we are about it, to a just and permanent treaty which 
shall, as far as possible, make war cease to be a game 
of national athletes ... until we have seen it 
through not only to peace, but to a just and lasting 
peace, a righteous peace." 

David Lloyd George, speaking at Glasgow, June 
29, 1917, said: "I again appeal to the people of this 
country and beyond, that they should continue to 
fight for the great goal of international rights and 
international justice, so that never again shall brute 
force sit on the throne of justice nor barbaric 
strength wield the sceptre over liberty." 

Baron Sonnino, Minister of War in Italy, speak- 
ing to the Chamber of Deputies at Eome, June 21, 
1917, said: "The objective for which all our politics 
are striving and by which all our warfare is being 
guided is peace, not conquests or imperialism — a de- 
sire to assure the country of the future of a durable 
peace." 

In the text of the French note replying June 11, 
1917, to the Eussian proclamation relative to the 
aims of war, are these words: "It is by drawing in- 
spirations from these principles that the foreign 
policy of Eussia will be able to create a solid and 
lasting peace founded on right." 

The Ambassador to this country from the pro- 
visional Government of Russia, Mr. Boris Bakhme- 
tieff, has officially said: "The provisional Govern- 
ment, rejecting, in accord with the whole people of 
Russia, all thought of separate peace, puts it openly 
as its deliberate purpose the promptest achievement 
of universal peace." 

And Prince Lvoff, premier of Russia and Minister 
of the Interior, on July 7, said: "I am convinced that 
our revolution is no mere domestic affair, but a 
stage in the new world movement toward liberty, 
equality, fraternity, and perhaps the greatest stage 
in the world's history." 

We are all opposed to war. But the war goes on. 
Already it has cost the inconceivable sum of over 
ninety-two billions of dollars — Great Britain, over 
18 billions; France, over 15 billions; Italy, over 
3 billions ; Eussia, over 16 billions ; Belgium, Serbia, 
and Roumania, over 1 billion; Germany, over 22 
billions; Austria-Hungary, over 13 billions; Turkey 
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and Bulgaria, over 1 billion ; the United States, over 
2 billions. 

At the end of the third year, over six and one-half 
millions of the young men of Europe have been 
killed or permanently incapacitated. Twenty-four 
millions of men are engaged in the art of blowing 
each others' brains out, a number which represents, 
according to the British Chief of Staff, Sir "William 
Robinson, approximately 25 per cent of the men of 
the nations engaged in the war. 

The per capita debt of the United States since 
floating our Liberty Loan is $36. The per capita 
debt of Austro-Hungary is $160; Germany, $256; 
Italy, $100; Russia, $84; France, $377, and Great 
Britain, $463. 

All of these distressing facts exist in spite of a 
general agreement with Maximillian Harden, who 
wrote in his magazine, Die Zukunft, July 11 : "He who 
hopes for his world to be saved by heavy guns, 
poisoned gas, mines, flame throwers, submarines, and 
air bombs must do without a reputation for sublime 
humanity." 

We shall all agree that the world is confronted 
with a tragedy. I have said that the tragedy is 
the tragedy of war. I would modify that statement 
and say that there is a greater tragedy facing us 
than the tragedy of war. It is the tragedy of a lim- 
ited world ideal. It is difficult to put in simple 
words the nature of that limited ideal. Perhaps we 
may call it an exaggerated nationalism. We seem 
to have failed utterly in our interpretation of the 
purposes of states. In some instances the state is 
little more than a dynasty: for example, the Otto- 
man, the Hapsburg, the Hohenzollern, not so long 
ago the Romanoff. Russia, Austro-Hungary, Ger- 
many, and, indeed, the United States, present in 
each case, a nation composed of other nations. And yet 
the tendency, especially in Europe, has long been to fol- 
low the ways of "wasteful and ridiculous excess," and 
for each nation to be led by militarists, politicians, 
diplomats — the self-seeking few. In consequence, we 
hear much about "Austria for the Austrians," "Ger- 
many for the Germans," "Britain for the Britains," 
"My country, right or wrong," with the result — 
the inevitable result — of "cumber and entangle- 
ments," of combat, and of devastation. 

The trouble with this ideal — the ideal that States are 
above the law and ends in themselves— is not alone that 
it leads to war. The trouble is that under that concep-' 
tion of the State the people neither govern nor control 
their governors. It is rather the few who control the 
administration, the banks, and the great industrial en- 
terprises. They dominate, too, the law-making bodies 
and mold public opinion through the press at will. The 
president of Yale University has recently written a book 
to prove that the United States is a government by news- 
papers. In the language of Francis Delaisi, writing in 
and of France in 1911, under the title "La Guerre qui 
vient": "Skillfully hidden behind the screen of democ- 
racy, they (the few) are in reality the masters of the 
destinies of the country" ; and he goes on to describe the 
European situation of that time in terms of "a madness 
of absolutism, the same which bewitched Louis XIV and 



destroyed Napoleon." But, above all, the limitation of 
the ideal of absolutism is that it in and of itself does 
not establish and cannot establish as between men or as 
between nations that for which States and organized 
society primarily exist, namely, justice. War, and only 
war, follows in the mad whirl of absolutism. World 
wars can be stopped only as we overcome their cause and 
their cause is false ideas and ideals. H. G. Wells has 
written : 'We fight not to destroy a nation, but a host of 
evil ideas. Rifles do but kill men, and fresh ones are 
born to follow. Our business is to kill ideas." 

So, I repeat, the outstanding and most disquieting 
"cumber and entanglements" of our day consist in the 
fact that we are faced with the tragedy of a limited 
ideal, what President Faunce calls "a moral insanity 
which revives the code of the Assyrians and converts it 
into the precepts of religion." 

II. 

The Lure of a Larger Ideal 

But there is, and long has been, the lure of a larger 
ideal. We are discovering again that it is economic- 
ally, politically, indeed, biologically, necessary that we 
should phrase a new and larger purpose for the State. 
The main fundamental fact of all life is that life exists 
that there may be more life. Back of all our laws, all 
our institutions, all our inventions, all our ideals, is this 
fact that life exists that there may be more life. It is 
the fact constituting the very substructure of States. 

Unfortunately this principle is not generally under- 
stood, or, at least, not generally accepted. The doc- 
trines of Bernhardt, Treitschke, Nietzsche have received 
so much publicity that we need not rehearse them here. 
But what is not so well known, Dr. Josef Kohler, called 
"by common consent the most distinguished living Ger- 
man jurist," wrote in the Zeitschrift fur Volkerrecht, 
September, 1915, an article entitled "The New Law of 
Nations." In this article Dr. Kohler speaks with need- 
less sarcasm of the time when strife will "softly expire 
in the bosom of universal peace." He says of .the Hague 
Peace Conferences that they "were dreams of peace 
which have burst like bubbles, and the Peace Palace at 
The Hague can appropriately open its halls for other 
praiseworthy aims of mankind." He agrees that "an 
international law based on international treaties can no 
longer be." Calling the French a "nation of bragging 
tricksters," the English "a perfidious company of ped- 
dlers," the Russians a "nation of barbarians," the Ital- 
ians "a miserable lottery-playing group," and the United 
States a people "glorying in an empty play of simple' 
platitudes," he says : "These people can never be bound 
with us into an areopagus wherein every State works 
with even justice in order to lay down for the world the 
statutes of the law of nations." He closes with these 
words (the emphases are mine) : "Naturally, interna- 
tional law needs its sanction just as every branch of law 
does, but we shall, as I hope, be so vastly fortified by our 
victorious war that we can undertake the protection of 
international law, just as centuries ago the Lombard 
Dante invoked the German Emperor as the Director of 
Law and the shield of justice." 

The proclamation of the famous ninety-three Intel- 
lectuals in Germany insisting that might is right created 
a surprise which has not worn away. Prof. Vernon 
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Kellogg, in the August, 1917, number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, comes to the discussion of these Intellectual 
again, and says that the danger is that "they believe 
much of their talk." The Neo-Darwinian theory of 
the German State is expressable in one word, namely, 
"Allmacht," buttressed, as says Professor Kellogg, upon 
"a natural selection based on violent and fatal competi- 
tive struggle." For the German Intellectuals, all else 
is illusion and anathema. This struggle, to him a natu- 
ral law, must, from the point of view of the German 
absolutist, go on in the interest of the human species. 
Otherwise there can be no desirable natural evolution. 

The imperial German mind, by purely intellectual 
processes, believes, therefore, that this war is a good 
thing. The individual exists for the State, and since 
the State is the visible and only means through which 
works the "Allmacht," therefore this war must be pushed 
through physical force to a definite conclusion. The 
German State is dedicated to "the philosophy and prac- 
tice of war as a means of human advancement." And 
there we have the tragedy of the limited ideal naked 
before us. It is not surprising that in a land with such 
a philosophy we should find a people controlled by an 
autocratic Bundesrat, and by princes every one of whom 
claims to rule by divine right, princes who wield the 
power of absolute veto over the will of the people ex- 
pressed in a "hall of echoes" called the Eeichstag. 

George Fox, whom William Perm called "dear George 
Fox," and "faithful servant and apostle of the Most 
High," and who waged a determined warfare against 
every form of oppression, vice, and folly in the name 
of that liberty and equality which strikes at the root of 
aristocratic power, traveling to Hamburg, August 16, 
1677, tells us in his gentle way that he inquired at an 
inn where they lodged "whether there were any tender 
people in the town that feared God, or that had a mind 
to discourse of the things of God?" And the German 
innkeeper replied "there were few such in that town." 
One is led to believe that that town must have been 
inhabited for the most part by the forebears of the Ger- 
man Intellectuals of a later day. 

One is led to the conclusion that what one for con- 
venience calls "Prussianism" — not confined, one regrets 
to say, to the peoples of Central Europe — is yet to break 
down and ultimately and forever fail, because it ignores 
the fundamental fact that above physical foree is that 
which creates and controls physical force, namely, moral, 
intellectual, or psychical force. In short, the "cumber 
and entanglements" of the present world situation are 
due to the inability of States to realize this larger ideal 
founded in the biological fact that life exists that there 
may be more life, and to sense that this principle per- 
sists in spite of Prussian over-emphasis upon struggles 
and antagonisms, persists towards a finer and larger ap- 
preciation of cooperation and mutual helpfulness in the 
direction of a completer subjugation of the forces of 
nature in the interests of a fuller and a completer com- 
mon life. 

History is not barren of efforts to realize the in- 
ternal implications of- this great principle. Projects 
innumerable have from time to time been set beffere an 
unwilling world. The Congress of Westphalia recog- 
nized the independence of states and paved the way for 
a society of nations, in 1648. The way had been pre- 
pared for such a consummation by such men as Emetic 



Cruce, who developed a plan for establishing a general 
peace and the principles of commerce throughout the 
whole world, in 1623. It was two years later, 1625, that 
Hugo Grotius laid broad the foundation of international 
law in his De Jure Belli ac Pacts. In 1638 the De- 
sign of Henry IV of France, composed in reality by his 
admirer, the accomplished Sully, made a still more last- 
ing impression upon the world. And then, out of these 
documents of Cruce, Grotius, Sully and the Treaty of 
Westphalia we have the Essay Towards the Present and 
Future Peace of Europe from that choice spirit, William 
Penn, in 1693. 

In the next century others realized the importance of 
substituting something final and practicable in place of 
the unnatural methods of war. Among them were Abbe 
de Saint-Pierre, Jean Jacques Eousseau, Jeremy Ben- 
tham, Immanuel Kant. An American, William Ladd, 
founder of the American Peace Society, in the light of 
all that has happened within the last three hundred 
years, is justly credited with occupying a most conspic- 
uous place among those who have attempted to realize 
the principle of international justice and to establish 
the necessary machinery to function as a substitute for 
war. And the illustrious Secretary of the American 
Peace Society for nearly a quarter of a century, and a 
warm friend of many of you in this gathering, Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, deserves mention among those who have 
labored well that the wild methods of war might give 
way to fairer means, those who have felt the lure of the 
larger ideal. 

Ill 

The Hope and the Great Strategy 

The hope for the society of nations, therefore, is three- 
fold. First, there must be a more general agreement 
upon the internal principles at the basis of states ; sec- 
ond, some form of machinery must be set up that these 
principles may find voice, that they may operate to the 
establishment of justice between nations; and, third, 
men must be led to will to use this machinery for the 
establishment of these principles. 

And the principles, fortunately, are not difficult for 
an American to phrase. States are creatures of 
law and subordinate to law. States are independent. 
States have rights, such as the right to exist, the 
right to independence, by which is meant the right 
to exercise jurisdiction over their own people, native 
or foreign. States have the right to pursue their will 
without interference. States are equal before the law. 
States have the right to their defined territorial limits. 
In more familiar phrase, States have the right to life, 
to liberty, to the pursuit of happiness, to equality, and 
to property. 

But States also have duties in the exercise of their 
rights. It is the duty of States to permit no unlawful 
act against any of the rights belonging to other innocent 
or unoffending States. It is the duty of States to ob- 
serve, respect, and protect other States in the exercise 
of these same rights. It is the duty of States to con- 
serve and protect the rights of their own people. These 
are the eternal principles, because based upon the great 
foundation fact of life. They transcend the limited 
ideal ending in the tragedy of today. 

But> manifestly, these rights and duties cannot operate 
in or of themselves alone; Somehow, men must set up 
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organs and provide for processes which shall make these 
rights and duties clear in given issues and workable be- 
fore the blood-lnst of the "Allmacht* shall arise. 

And this conception of a governed world is not with- 
out the pale of practical politics. On the 29th of July, 
1899, twenty-six of the leading nations of the world 
signed an epoch-making document known as "The Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes." This remarkable convention set up judicial ma- 
chinery for an international organization providing for 
and promoting in some measure the principle of good 
offices and mediation. This remarkable document is, in 
a sense, a written constitution for the world. The con- 
gress which adopted it functioned in no small degree, as 
did its successor in 1907, as a legislative organization. 
Mr. Alpheus H. Snow says of the convention : "In spite 
of the incompleteness and inadequacy of the 'Conven- 
tion for Pacific Settlement,' however, the fact that it 
exists, as the substantially unanimous act of all nations, 
is perhaps the most momentous circumstance in human 
history." Sixteen cases have been referred to the Court 
of Arbitration at the Hague and settled. The Second 
Hague Conference provided for a Supreme Court of the 
World. A governed world is no mere tissue of a dream. 

The American Peace Society, American Institute of 
International Law, and many outside these organizations, 
in spite of Dr. Kohler's animadversions, stand today for 
a Third Hague Peace Conference, as soon as practicable 
after this war, to which every country belonging to the 
Society of Nations shall be invited. They stand for the 
principle that the Hague Peace Conference should meet 
regularly and assume increasingly the position of a sug- 
gesting if not a law-making organization. It is reason- 
able to suppose that such a conference will be held, and 
that it will ultimately be internationalized for the mu- 
tual protection and advantage of equal States. Details 
of this organization are receiving no little attention, and 
at the next conference the foundations will have been 
laid for a more stable superstructure than the world has 
yet seen. An International Council of Conciliation to 
consider questions of a non- justiciable character is a rea- 
sonable hope, especially in the light of the thirty treaties 
signed by this country with foreign nations within the 
last three years. Good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non- jus- 
ticiable nature will naturally be further and further de- 
veloped. The principle of arbitration in the settlement 
of disputes of a non-justiciable nature is sufficiently 
familiar to warrant us in expecting an increasing de- 
velopment of it. Judging from the utterances of all par- 
ties now at war, it is reasonable to anticipate that there 
will be instituted a juridical union of the nations to 
which all civilized nations as governing dominions shall 
be parties in all questions involving international law 
and equity. 

In short, the will to set up the necessary machinery to 
function as a substitute for war has long been manifest, 
is more manifest today than ever before, and will become 
increasingly manifest as the horrors and the injustices of 
this war accumulate. It is clear that war force consists 
of two energies attempting with inevitable futility to 
cancel each other, and that men are in consequence be- 
coming more and more weary of it. Policies based upon 
mere violence, privilege, and oppression are doomed to 
inevitable failure, while policies based upon the union 



of human forces against death and destruction are des- 
tined to inevitable success. 

If by "peace without victory" Mr. Wilson meant a mil- 
itary victory, then he was eternally right. When Lloyd 
George says that the Allies could negotiate with a demo- 
cratic Germany, he suggests the great strategy waiting 
to be made use of. There can be no peace worthy the 
name not based upon democratic consent. The Germans 
have heard of the reply of Antigonus when urged to 
capture Athens as "the key of all Greece" — "the best 
and securest of all keys is the friendship of the people." 
The strategy of strategies for us and our Allies is, there- 
fore, to pave wide the way for a German Government 
responsible at last to the German people. If we are 
successful in this we shall find the German nation 
eagerly by the side of the rest of us in our demands for 
a governed world, a congress and high court of nations, 
a just and lasting peace. 

In the language of Webster, "'Tis easier to drag a 
rock from the bottom of the sea than the sentiments 
of right from the hearts of the people." So let 
the vicious principles of punishments and annexa- 
tions by physical force be unitedly and forever dis- 
avowed ; let us all recognize and accept the great funda- 
mental facts at the foundations of any successful na- 
tional policy, namely, the equality of States before the 
law — which includes Germany; the right to liberty — 
which includes Germany; the right to life — which in- 
cludes Germany ; the right to the pursuit of happiness — 
including Germany. But let us insist at the same time 
upon the correlative duties of States, that they protect 
each other in the exercise of these fundamental rights, 
which must, of course, include Germany. The rights of 
States and the duties of States are reciprocally and for- 
ever related. Let us advertise these high purposes at the 
front of all our struggles, and we shall have adopted the 
grand strategy, because by such means we shall have 
strengthened the Teuton democratic opposition to the 
military clique within Germany, and will thus have 
made more easily possible the free Germany with which 
we agree we could negotiate. We shall then have em- 
ployed the best of our "resources to bring the govern- 
ment of the German Empire to terms and end the war." 

Then and not till then can we hope for the successful 
advance steps towards that rational condition of inter- 
national justice necessary to any permanent peace. 

Somehow the will to war must be and shall be sup- 
planted by a will to peace. 

Of your first prophet and seer it has been truly said 
that "There is no character in Christian history since the 
days of its divine Founder more free from spot or stain 
than that of George Fox." In his Journal he tells us of 
his reply to those who offered him a captaincy in the Par- 
liamentary Army. His words are: "I told them from 
whence all wars arose, even from the lusts, according to 
James' doctrine, and that I lived in the virtue of that 
life and power that took away the occasions of all wars." 
And William Penn, in his preface to his Journal, to 
which I have already referred, uses these words: "God 
is awakening men to the knowledge of His glory in the 
face or appearance of Christ, by His Spirit in their 
hearts and consciences, which reveals to men the Father, 
yea, the deep things of God. Oh, that they would hear 
and fear and learn the things that make for their eternal 
peace 1" 



